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1789-1964 ... 


This is the story of The Methodist Publishing 
House. It begins in a day when the Methodist 
Church was young, in a day when, to many, the 
world itself seemed new. It spans one century 
and three quarters of another. Still it has no end, 
for this is the story of a ministry. Although in 
human terms, it is the story of a Christian min- 
istry through the printed page. 
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(ie YEAR WAS 1789. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church was five years 
old. America, a new nation in her own right, 
had just inaugurated her first President. The 
whole population of the country numbered fewer 
than 4,000,000. There were 48,262 Methodists. 
Culturally and politically, Philadelphia was the 
most significant city in the nation. 
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To this town of fewer than 30,000 people, 
termed by Bishop Francis Asbury the “London of 
America,” came a Methodist preacher by the 
name of John Dickins. He was a scholarly sort of 
man, reputed to be the best educated of all the 
American Methodist preachers. The conference 
that year stationed him at St. George’s Church, 
already revered as a shrine of Methodist 
beginnings, located only a few blocks away from 
the building that would come to be known as 
Independence Hall, just around the corner, so to 
speak, from the home of Betsy Ross. 

This John Dickins had a facility for the use 
of words. It was he who, at the Christmas 
Conference in Baltimore’s Lovely Lane Chapel in 
1784, had suggested the name “Methodist 
Episcopal” for the new ecclesiastical body then 
being formed, it might be said, from a rib of the 
Anglican Church. Because of his training and 
his gift for semantics, Dickins quite logically 
had been entrusted by his brethren with the 
beginnings of a Methodist publishing business in 
America. To start this business—more of a 
service, really, than a business—Dickins had been 
sent to Philadelphia, the publishing capital of 
the new nation. 


Books and John Wesley 


Few things spring into being fully formed and 
fully developed. So it was with the Methodist 
publishing activity that came to be known as the 
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Methodist Book Concern. Its growth was of a 
natural sort, and its heritage could clearly be 
traced back to John Wesley himself. Wesley it 
was who, the son of an author-clergyman, had 
from the start linked the name “Methodist” 
with the function of publishing. 

An outgoing man with an outgoing faith, John 
Wesley, for every sermon he preached on the 
street corner and in the fields, distributed books 
by the tens and hundreds. Cheap books for 
the poor, these—some of them written by himself, 
others carefully revised, edited, and abridged at 
his hand. Writer, publisher, son of the eighteenth 
century, Wesley said to his followers—his 
preachers: ‘““Beg money from the rich to buy 
books for the poor.” “Take care that every society 
be duly supplied with books, which should be in 
every home.” “You say, ‘But I have no taste for 
reading.’ Contract a taste or return to your 
former employment.” It was Wesley who laid 
the foundation of Methodist belief that the 
propagation of religious knowledge by means of 
the press is next in importance to preaching 
the gospel. 

Not only for his ‘‘Methodists” in England but 
also for those who came to be his followers “in the 
wilderness” of new America did Wesley supply 
books. In the palmier days preceding the 
Revolutionary War, when England’s role as the 
governing mother was, for the most part, 
accepted by the American colonists, Wesley’s 
practice worked well. So careful—or strict—a 
father was Wesley to his American followers, 
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however, that he pointedly discouraged their 
publication of materials in the new country. 
One preacher tried it, and for his pains was 
rebuked by Wesley’s statement to desist: he— 
Wesley—would prefer to send books from England 
for the use of the American societies. The 
societies could sell the books so sent and apply 
the proceeds to the needs of the societies, but 
they should not publish materials on their own. 
Before the War of American Independence 
the arrangement seemed satisfactory. But the 
separation of England and America which 
followed the war wrought many changes. For the 
Methodists, chief among these changes was 
their formation of a church in America separate 
from the Church of England. This was done with 
Wesley’s sanction, although that gentleman 
himself remained an Anglican clergyman. 
With the pride that accompanies victory, 
Americans after the Revolution cried loudly for 
a native American culture. Methodist sentiment 
in this regard is expressed in the Discipline for 
1787, where it is noted that the preachers and 
the people recommend that “such books as 
are wanted” be “printed in this country.” The 
Conference of 1787 granted such permission, 
but under two conditions: (1) The books must 
first be approved by the conference; and (2) the 
profits from the sale of these books must, at the 
discretion of the conference, be distributed for 
specified purposes. Among these purposes was 
the ‘Preachers’ Fund,” for men worn out in 
the service of the church. 
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John Dickins, First Book Steward 


In the annals of Methodist history, the name of 
John Dickins is associated with publishing 
efforts for several years prior to 1789. Known 
to be a close friend of Francis Asbury, the first 
American Methodist bishop, Dickins was stationed 
in New York prior to receiving the Philadelphia 
appointment. From that city and its environs, 
during Dickins’ years in New York, came official 
Methodist materials, such as Disciplines and 
Minutes. Was Dickins giving oversight to this 
printing? Was he, perhaps, having some of it done 
at his own expense? Although the answer 
is not yet clearly revealed by history, for 
generations the story has existed that the 
Methodist Book Concern was begun on $600 loaned 
by Dickins for that purpose. Did Dickins intend 
to lend it, or did he, like Thomas Coke—the 
Englishman ordained “superintendent” by Wesley 
and sent to America to organize the American 
church—merely find himself the one elected 
to pay the church’s printing bill? 

At any rate, the church recognized Dickins’ 
affinity for the printed word by naming him, in 
1789, book steward, and stationing him in 
Philadelphia. The preachers “in the wilderness” 
were desperately in need of books for their people 
—cheap books, little pamphlets, to be read by 
the hearthside until the circuit rider should 
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call again to preach and pray. At that period 
the fires of Christian religion ebbed low in 
America, but the work of the Methodist circuit 
riders among the people of the unscriptured 
wilderness was under way, a work that would 
later reflect deserved credit on Methodism for her 
part in the Second Great Awakening. 

To do this important work on the frontiers, the 
preachers could not depend on a publishing 
enterprise that was a sometime thing—a matter 
left up to everybody, and therefore, nobody’s 
responsibility. So, as Wesley had done before 
them, the American Methodists, with relatively 
few members and very little money, undertook 
to start their own publishing house, that the 
wilderness might be supplied with Christian 
knowledge. It was to meet this need that the 
church called into existence her first connectional 
agency, the agency that today bears the name 
The Methodist Publishing House. 


Beginnings of the Book Concern 


The conference which directed John Dickins to 
Philadelphia as book steward met in the late 
spring—as Methodist conferences traditionally do 
—and the records of the Book Concern showed 
that on August 17 the diligent Mr. Dickins 
brought a book from the press, bearing his name 
in the imprint. Properly enough, this book was 
one of Wesley’s: his translation of Thomas 


John Dickins 
Book Steward, 1789-1798 


When the Methodist Episcopal 
Church appointed the Rev. 
John Dickins to the post of 
Book Steward he was bestowed 
with the lasting fame of 

a Founding Father. As Book 
Steward, Mr. Dickins was both 
chief and staff of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern for nine 
years. 


Portrait by Charles Hargens, 
copyright 1961 by Lovick Pierce, Publisher 
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a Kempis entitled An Extract of the Christian’s 
Pattern. Methodistically, the little book, which 
still has a place on Methodist reading lists, sets 
forth the method for and the pattern of the 
Christian life. 

Timeless in its appeal and usefulness, the 
Christian’s Pattern was especially timely for 
1789. There was a crying need to bring the people 
back to the pattern of the Christian life, and 
the Methodist circuit riders welcomed this book 
and similar publications as they came from the 
press in successive months. Filling their 
saddlebags with these books, the circuit riders 
hit the wilderness trails to—in the language of 
the times—“spread scriptural holiness throughout 
the land.” They found a ready response, and it 
was not long before ministers of other 
denominations realized that, wherever they went, 
regardless of how remote the place, Methodist 
books did, indeed, seem to be in every home. 
Needless to say, Methodism flourished in those 
years. 


No Big Thing 


The little Book Concern, under the management 
of John Dickins, grew also; but, starting as it 
had, without funds and without credit, its growth 
was slow. For those times, however, when few 
in America dared publishing risks at all, it is 
remarkable that the Methodist publishing 
enterprise should even have survived. Many 
other ventures of the sort did not. 
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By 1798, when Dickins died of yellow fever 
in one of the plagues that were the scourge 
of the land in those days, the Methcdist Book 
Concern was still a one-man operation. Following 
the funerals—for there were two; Dickins and 
his beloved daughter died in the same epidemic— 
Mrs. Dickins and her son, Asbury, gave 
oversight to the little establishment until a 
preacher could be found to take the Book Concern 
in charge. 

The obvious choice for the job was one Ezekiel 
Cooper, a preacher converted by the preaching 
of Thomas Coke and a favorite of Bishop Asbury. 
Cooper, stationed in Delaware at the time of 
Dickins’ death, was reluctant, however, to assume 
the duties the bishop would place upon him. The 
Concern was in debt, of this he could be sure; 
its affairs generally disordered; and the 
assignment altogether not of the most pleasant 
sort. At last, however, Cooper acquiesced (as 
people were in the habit of doing where Bishop 
Asbury was concerned), and went to Philadelphia. 
The situation was as bad as he thought it would 
be. At first he could not even find a suitable 
location from which to operate. (Once, just ahead 
of the sheriff, Cooper was forced to load his 
wares into a cart and move, lest his whole “Book 
Concern” be confiscated for the debts of his 
landlord. That insolvent gentleman’s house and 
all its eontents—which included his tenant’s 
books—were about to be levied upon.) 

Between 1798 and 1804 Ezekiel Cooper, for all 
his reluctance to become editor and general 
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book steward, did wonderful things with the 
Book Concern. He brought it out of debt and was 
about to establish it at least as a known factor 
in the life of Philadelphia when discord at 

St. George’s Church resulted in his removal from 
the scene. As the story goes, two factions of the 
congregation reached a serious impasse, perhaps 
over the remodeling of the building, and Cooper 
became implicated in the quarrel. 

According to letters exchanged by Cooper and 
Asbury, the former endeavored to stay out of 
the argument. This, in fact, was the bishop’s 
strong advice. Cooper was not the pastor of the 
church, and Asbury urged him to remain silent on 
the troublesome issue. Unfortunately, the 
disturbance ran on so long that the book agent 
eventually did become involved, and was requested 
by the Book Committee to leave Philadelphia, 
take his Concern with him, and go to Baltimore. 
Until Asbury spoke, however, Cooper refused 
to budge. Such were affairs when the General 
Conference met in 1804. That conference 
transferred Cooper and the Book Concern—lock, 
stock, and barrel—to New York, a town whose 
reputation as a publishing emporium had yet 
to be established. 


New York: 1804-1820 


Moderately successful though it had begun to 
be in Philadelphia, the Book Concern was no 
robust establishment, and the move did it no 


Ezekiel Cooper 
Book Steward, 1799-1808 


Although reluctant to assume 
the job, the Rev. Ezekiel 
Cooper managed the affairs of 
the Book Concern during the 
precarious years of its infancy. 
He was agent when the Con- 
cern was moved to New York. 


Portrait by Paradise; 
Library, The Methodist Publishing House 
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good. A series of lean years followed, when the 
little business hopscotched all over the lower 
end of Manhattan Island in search of permanent 
quarters. Although the years of his agency were 
by no means a failure, Cooper was so little 
fascinated with the Methodist book business that 
after ten years as book agent, he refused 
reelection. (That was in 1808, right after Thomas 
Jefferson had said that two terms as President 
of the United States were enough for any man.) 

Hopes were pinned on Cooper’s successor, one 
John Wilson, but these hopes were deferred 
in 1810 when Wilson died, and his assistant 
became book agent. This fellow, a pompous, 
old-fashioned gentleman by the name of Daniel 
Hitt, guided the affairs of the Book Concern for 
the next six years, and the course ran steadily 
downhill. In Hitt’s behalf it must be said that 
the publishing program, so far as new books were 
concerned, was held tightly in hand by the 
General Conference. He could publish only such 
books as the conference ordered, and the 
conference, then as now, met only once every 
four years. 

In 1816, when the yet-to-be-famous Joshua 
Soule became agent, not only was it necessary to 
borrow money on which to operate the Concern, 
but it was necessary to find someone willing to 
take the risk. That job in itself was not easy. 

The War of 1812 and the ensuing depression 
had taken their toll, and the four years of Soule’s 
agency were, in his own words, sheer drudgery. 
The wolf was constantly at the door. 
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The Methodist Book Concern began her 
first successful periodical publication in 
1818. This monthly publication, The 
Methodist Magazine, was the lineal fore- 
bear of today’s journal Religion in Life. 
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During this period, however, one bright ray 
of hope fell across the otherwise gloomy picture. 
By order of the General Conference, the Concern 
began the publication of a monthly periodical. 
Entitled The Methodist Magazine, this periodical 
was actually a revival of a publication begun by 
Dickins, but terminated at his death. With many 
misgivings Soule began The Methodist Magazine 
in 1818. (The Conference of 1816 had called for 
its publication, but it took two years for Soule 
to get the money and the nerve to do so.) Ina 
surprisingly short time the success of 
The Methodist Magazine was assured. It soon 
achieved a circulation of ten thousand in a day 
when most popular secular magazines were doing 
well to get four or five thousand subscribers. 
Aside from the magazine, however, the spirits 
of the Book Concern were disturbingly low. 


Enter, Nathan Bangs 


Historians generally recognize the decade of the 
1820’s as a time of remarkable expansion and 
development for the nation as a whole. It was 
the ‘Era of Good Feeling,” when, with the 
cessation of hostilities at home and abroad, 
Americans turned their attention to developing 
their own country. A period of road and canal 
building, these years saw Americans by the 
thousands streaming to the western frontiers: 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
even territories across the Mississippi River, 


Nathan Bangs 
Book Agent 1820-1828 


Directly to the Rev. Nathan 
Bangs are traceable many 
aspects of the present program 
of The Methodist Publishing 
House. Under his guiding 
genius the Methodist Book 
Concern began publication 
of the Christian Advocate. 
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Missouri and Arkansas. For the country as a 
whole it was a period of romantic expansion, 
and Methodism, no less than any other American 
institution, was caught up in the spirit of the times. 

Coincident with the dawning of the Era of 
Good Feeling, the Methodist Book Concern had 
the undiluted good fortune to be placed under 
the management of a man of the times, and, for 
a change, a man who was really interested in 
being the book agent. This man was Nathan Bangs, 
the stalwart hero of the history of The Methodist 
Publishing House, who cast the mold of the 
present enterprise. With a fine scorn of ignorance, 
and a fine distaste for anything of a halfway 
nature, Bangs led the Book Concern to heights 
before undreamed of. Though his contemporaries 
thought him reckless, he operated on the 
principle that in order for the Book Concern to 
pay off its debts, it would have to increase them. 
In the space of eight years Bangs bought 
property for the Book Concern, opened first a 
bindery then a print shop, and began three new 
periodicals. During the same period a branch of 
the Concern was opened on the western frontier— 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, a town known a few years 
earlier as the Sodom of America. 

Largely at the insistence of Nathan Bangs, 
the Book Concern had revived The Methodist 
Magazine. Carrying on this publication, as book 
agent Bangs soon began another, known as the 
Youth’s Instructer and Guardian. Modeled after 
an English publication, the Youth’s Instructer 
was the earliest of the American Methodist efforts 
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in the field of what might be called Sunday 
school literature. The decade when Nathan Bangs 
headed the Book Concern was the decade of 
Sunday school beginnings throughout the country. 
The movement, although started much earlier, 
gained real momentum during these years, 

and the Book Concern was in the vanguard with 
its little magazine. Concurrent with the rise 

of Sunday schools was the increased demand for 
tract literature, for the circuit riders were in 
their heyday winning souls on the frontier. 


The CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE Begins 


To print and bind these tracts less expensively 
than they could be bought outside, Bangs 
installed a bindery and then a print shop. Then, 
having these departments functioning, he 
launched the crowning effort of his endeavors. 
The year was 1826; the periodical was one of 
those newfangled religious papers, called the 
Christian Advocate. In accord with the philosophy 
of the times, which held that the best way of 
getting religion was to subscribe to a religious 
paper, the Christian Advocate experienced 
immediate and phenomenal success. As one 
subscriber put it, ‘In what way can Christians 
obtain a knowledge of what the Lord is doing in 
the world so easy as by taking a religious 
paper?” Others apparently were of the same 
mind, for soon the Christian Advocate had the 
largest circulation of any newspaper, religious or 
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Concern was the Wesleyan Seminary Building, 
at 14 Crosby Street in New York City. 
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When Pittsburgh became a center of Methodist 
Protestant Publishing, the Book Room was located 
on Fifth Avenue, next to the old First Methodist 
Protestant Church. 
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secular, in the country. As one “aged sister” of 
the times rejoiced and said, “I have never enjoyed 
~ myself so much as I have since we began taking 
the Advocate.” Within a few months of its 
appearance, this enjoyable, informative novelty 
had 25,000 subscribers. 

Still basking in the glow of the Advocate’s 
success, the Book Concern began its fourth 
periodical, the Child’s Magazine. All this took 
place before 1830. 


Methodist Protestant Beginnings 


Enthusiasm for the republican character of 
their new country rather thoroughly affected the 
thinking of all Americans in the early days of 
the Republic. And this led to trouble for the 
Methodists. Born of the Anglican Church, and 
retaining much of her system of government, 
Episcopal Methodism stood fair to incur criticism 
for certain authoritarian features of her polity. 
With fanfare and ecclesiastical fireworks this 
criticism burst forth along toward the end of 
the Era of Good Feeling, and in 1828 Methodism 
experienced the first serious split in her ranks. 
Mutual rights of the ministry and the laity 
was the issue in this split, out of which was born 
the Methodist Protestant Church. Tracing a 
heritage back to the wellspring of Wesleyanism, 
the Methodist Protestant Church soon began the 
formation of a book establishment at Baltimore, 
and a church newspaper which, after several 
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The years of the 1830’s saw the beginning of many 
church papers that were of chief importance to the 
publishing program for the remainder of the 
century. Der Christliche Apologete, begun in Cin- 


cinnati in 1839, heralded a program of German 
publications. 
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name changes emerged as The Methodist 
Protestant. Another paper was soon begun in 
the western conferences of the church, which 
became The Methodist Recorder. 

Of all the forms of religious journalism, none 
was so prevalent or so popular in the 1830’s 
as were the religious newspapers. Prompted at 
least in part by the growing sectionalism of the 
times, the Methodist Episcopal Church very 
shortly found herself, through her Book Concern, 
sponsoring papers in Pittsburgh, Richmond, 
Charleston, Nashville, and Cincinnati, besides 
giving endorsement to Annual Conference 
publications in Philadelphia and Boston. Although 
originally begun as newspaper offices, the 
Methodist publishing addresses in many of these 
cities became depositories for Methodist books, 
and ultimately branches of the Book Concern. 


The Southern Methodist Publishing House 


During the middle years of the 1800’s, Episcopal 
Methodism suffered the second—and largest— 
split in her ranks. At the agonizing and memorable 
General Conference of 1844, Northern and 
Southern Methodism agreed to go their separate 
ways. Out of this painful separation grew not 
only the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but 
also the Southern Methodist Publishing House. 

Again, as with other branches of Methodism, 
“spreading the books” was one of the first 
concerns of the Southern Church, considered at 
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length even at its organizing convention. Until 
difficulties attendant upon the division of the 
Methodist Book Concern were settled, the 
Southern Church operated a Book Agency, 
directed by John Early, who, like many book 
agents in both branches of Episcopal Methodism, 
ultimately became a bishop. In 1854, however, 
plans for a full-blown publishing house, complete 
in every respect, were approved by the General 
Conference. These plans encompassed book and 
periodical operations in Louisville, Richmond, 
Charleston, and New Orleans, as well as those in 
Nashville, which was chosen as headquarters. 

While the first property owned by the Methodist 
Book Concern in New York had been, fittingly 
enough, a schoolhouse, Southern Methodist 
publishing was cradled in an old sugar warehouse. 
It didn’t look like much from the front, they 
said, but the rear view—overlooking the river— 
was adequate, if not, indeed, quite handsome. 

The decision of the Southern Methodist Church 
to establish an honest-to-goodness publishing 
house in the South was applauded throughout 
the section by Christians of all denominations. 
The first major publishing enterprise to locate 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House from the start was 
accorded acclamation that those of later years 
would term “ecumenical.”” Newspapers, religious 
and secular, also hailed its advent. 

So spurred on and encouraged, the Southern 
House opened its doors with a program designed 
if not to overshadow at least to duplicate that 
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The first property owned by the 
Southern Methodist Publishing 
House was a structure erected 
on the Public Square in Nashville 
and designed to serve as a sugar 
warehouse. This building front- 
ing on the Square was considered 
far less handsome than the one 
above the river, at the rear. 
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of its counterparts in New York and Cincinnati. 
Almost title by title the periodical publications of 
the Northern Concern were duplicated by the 
Southern Methodist Publishing House. Where 
the Methodist Book Concern had her Advocates, 
the Southern Publishing House had her 
Advocates. Where the Northern Concern had 
her delicately designed Ladies’ Repository, the 
Southern House had her equally feminine Lady’s 
Companion. Where the Northern Concern had 
her scholarly Methodist Magazine and Quarterly 
Review, the Southern House had her Quarterly 
Review. And last, but by no means least, where 
the Northern Concern had her Sunday School 
Advocate the Southern House had her Sunday 
School Visitor. 


Big Years for Book Publishing 


Back in 1820, when Nathan Bangs had become 
book agent, one of his chief complaints against 
the Book Concern had been the small number of 
American publications on the book lists. Even 
at that late date, America, although denying 
it vehemently, had been rather well oriented to 
England. Methodism especially in her infancy 
took her cue from the mother country. Reprints 
of English authors constituted by far the major 
portion of books offered by the Concern. Bangs, 
however, true American of his time—and freed 
from the rigid dictates of the General Conference 
—changed this. Soon books by and about 
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John B. McFerrin 
Book Agent, Southern Church 
1858-1866 1878-1887 


The indomitable John B. 
McFerrin was active in the 
establishment of the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House 
and pulled it through many 

a crisis in the years preceding 
and following the Civil War. 


Portrait by Cornelius Hankins; 
The Methodist Publishing House 
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American Methodists occupied the prominent 
places in the publishing program of the Concern. 

The seed of a significant book publishing 
program sown by Nathan Bangs in 1820 flowered 
and bore fruit in the 1840’s, when the emphasis 
of the church began to shift from periodicals 
back to books. The years of the 1840’s and 1850’s 
saw the Methodist Book Concern both in New 
York and Cincinnati publishing impressive lists, 
some of the catalogs for which ran nearly 
two hundred pages. 

In book publishing as in other respects, the 
Methodist Book Concern and the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House vied with each 
other. To accomplish the extensive program 
of the Northern Concern, the Southern House, in 
its first full year of full operation, issued 150 
new titles. At the same time, the Northern 
Concern was adding even more than this to 
her book lists annually. 

What were these books? Many of them were 
Sunday school titles, books to be used for reading 
and instruction, books of high moral tone, both 
religious and general in appeal, books of 
“religious knowledge” and “useful literary and 
scientific information.” 

The scope of Methodist book publishing in the 
1850’s is indicated by a Methodist Book Concern 
catalog for 1851. It encompasses eighteen 
classifications, including biblical literature, 
doctrinal and controversial works (doctrinal 
controversy being a lively topic in those days), 
ecclesiastical history and polity, biography and 


The fascination of history combines with the 
charm of well-executed artifice in the illustrations 
on the following pages. In full color, they present 
scenes from the history of The Methodist 
Publishing House reproduced in miniature for 
display at the Methodist General Conference 
of 1964. 

These shadow-box dioramas were especially 
constructed for the Publishing House by 
Alan Munro, Exhibits Preparator of the Children’s 
Museum in Nashville, Tennessee. Against painted 
backdrops, beeswax models of men, women, young 
people, and children, copied from history’s pages, 
engage in activities typical of the times they 
represent. The scale of the displays is indicated 
by the figure in Diorama II. The model of the 
gentleman holding the paper is fourteen inches 
in height. 

This series was created in commemoration of 
175 years of service by The Methodist Publishing 


House. 


In the street outside St. George’s Church— 


the building on the extreme left—John 
Dickins bids adieu to Bishop Francis Asbury 
as he leaves Philadelphia to return to his 
circuit. In his hand Dickins holds pamphlets 
typical of the publications of the Book 


Concern in 1789. 


On September 9, 1826, the first issue of the 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE came from the 
press. Nathan Bangs headed the Book 
Concern at this time. The room here 
represented could have been the print shop 


at 14 Crosby Street, New York City. 


By the early 1850’s Methodism had 
bookstores in many places throughout the 
North, South, and East, and Methodist books 
were being sold even to the West Coast, for 
these were the years of the Gold Rush. 
The lady at the counter symbolizes American 


womanhood in the years of the Feminist 


Fifties. 


The Sunday school movement was never 
more significant than during the years of 
Chautauqua. Here, a family group of the 
1880’s relaxes in the afternoon shadows on 


the shore of Lake Chautauqua to discuss the 


topic of the morning’s training session. 


Youth of the jazz age gather for a meeting 


of the Epworth League. Causing their 
elders to cluck their tongues, the short- 
skirted flappers and their bumptious beaux 
survived the 1920’s to become leaders of 
Methodism in the middle years of the 


Twentieth Century. 


Methodism’s basic unity prevailed at the 


Uniting Conference in Kansas City in 1939. 
Here the leaders of the Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, and Methodist 
Protestant Churches joined hands to symbolize 
Unification of the three churches. A united 
publishing house was formed to serve the 


united church. 


“History in the Making” is the theme of 


this contemporary display. Today, as it 

has been since 1789, The Methodist Publishing 
House through its “Books, Tracts, and 
Periodicals” is a vital presence in the 
Methodist home, whose children are the 


church of tomorrow. 
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history, homiletics and pastoral books, sermons 
and addresses, church requisites, mission works, 
and juvenile works. The last, not counting 
“Fireside Books,” chiefly for youth, filled eleven 
pages in the catalog, and included Angel Whispers, 
Choice Pleasures for Youth, The Early Dead, 
and Aunt Clara’s Stories for Her Nephews. 
Significant in the Book Concern catalog for 
1851 is the section devoted to German books. 
Under the tireless editorship of a German 
Methodist preacher named William Nast, the 
Methodist Book Concern in Cincinnati (for many 
years an almost separate house from the New 
York Concern) in 1839 began the publication 
of a religious paper in German. Known as Der 
Christliche Apologete, this newspaper was the 
beginning of an active German department in 
the Book Concern, through which books were 
published as well as Sunday school literature 
and other periodicals. By 1860 the Concern was 
advertising publications in Swedish, Danish, and 
French, as well as in German, for the hordes of 
immigrants who in the mid-1840’s began coming 
to America. Foreign language publications 
characterized not only the program of the 
Methodist Book Concern but also those of the 
Methodist Protestant Book Concern and the 
Southern Methodist Publishing House. The latter 
specialized in German and Spanish publications. 
Methodist Protestant book publishing, at 
mid-century, confined itself largely to 
denominational publications, and such official 
materials as Disciplines and hymnbooks. The 
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emphasis of this denomination’s publishing 
program was rather heavily on the church 
newspapers, which in many respects were 
outstanding. 


New Ways of Spreading the Books 


Created essentially to serve the circuit rider in 
his evangelistic ministry to individuals, the 
Methodist Book Concern at the outset relied upon 
the itinerant ministry for the distribution of her 
publications. In a sense, the Methodist circuit 
riders were book salesmen, although, of course, 
the selling of books was not the end in itself. The 
purpose was to accomplish a Christian mission 
by encouraging people to read the books. It was 
a beautiful arrangement: the Book Concern 
served the circuit riders who, in turn through 
their service to the people, served the Book 
Concern by—to use modern phraseology —placing 
its product in the hand of the consumer. For 
many years this “sales” method worked well, 
so well in fact that similar programs were 
adopted by secular publishers. 

As the church grew, however, and as the 
country became more densely settled, the role 
of the circuit rider gradually changed into a 
pattern of ministry now considered typical. When 
they became ministers of established churches, 
the Methodist preachers found less time for 
“spreading the books” in the old way. As a result, 
new methods of evangelization through the 
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BLICATIONS. 


As the country developed and 
Methodism grew, the Book Con- 
cern came to rely more heavily 
on the mails for bringing in or- 
ders. By the 1840’s lengthy cat- 
alogs were being published. And 
books went west by wagon, boat, 


and train. 
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printed word were sought and found. During 
the 1850’s a plan was adopted whereby the Book 
Concern, although retaining all its former 
methods of distribution—the preachers, the 
depositories, even colporteurs—entered into an 
arrangement with other publishers, religious and 
secular, by which these publishers adopted Book 
Concern books and sold them with the endorsement 
of their own particular imprints on the title 
page. In itself a tribute to the quality of Methodist 
books, the new sales method was praised for its 
effectiveness in bringing good books to Christians 
of all denominations. These books, of course, 
were not strictly sectarian, but were of high 
moral tone treating a wide range of subjects from 
the Christian point of view. In this practice, 
antedating the Civil War, were important 
foreshadowings of later methods that would 
be adopted to meet changing conditions of 
American society. 

The particular method referred to here was 
devised by the agents between 1856 and 1860 
in answer to a need sensed throughout the church 
for more effective distribution methods. 
Repeatedly in these years, when criticism of the 
Book Concern was rife in the church—as it was 
about 1852—the agents plead to be given 
freedom by the General Conference to fulfill the 
jobs to which they had been elected. The church 
was also urged to concentrate her publishing 
efforts in the Book Concern, which, as a central 
publishing agency, was among all denominations 
unique with Methodism. 
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Methodist Manufacturing 


While for many years the Methodist Protestant 
Church did not engage in the manufacturing 
aspect of publishing, both the Methodist Book 
Concern and the Southern Methodist Publishing 
House prided themselves on the excellence of 
their printers and binders. As new printing 
equipment hit the market, it was purchased by 
the Methodist publishers. In fact, what was 
called a “cylinder press” was actually constructed 
at the Book Concern in New York in 1828. Sad 
to say, it was a failure, but at least the 
manufacturing department was alert to change. 
In tribute to the printers’ efficiency, the church 
papers in New York and Nashville delighted to 
run stories of the speed with which books could 
be produced. In the 1850’s New York bragged 
that a 282 page book had been produced—from 
editor to customer—in seven days. Shortly 
Nashville claimed to have done the same with 
a larger book in five days. According to the church 
papers of the times, by 1860 hardly any wonder 
of printing and publishing was beyond Methodist 
capability. And such may almost be believed to 
have been the case. Libraries yet abound with 
Methodist publications—handsome publications— 
from these years. 


By 1845, the Methodist Book Concern 
in New York City had an active printing 


plant. From this picture, which appeared 
in the Sunday School Advocate, it is 
apparent that women, as well as men, 


worked on the presses. 
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Trouble Everywhere 


Ere the Civil War began, the Southern 
Methodist Publishing House had seen the folly 
of overweening ambition. The cost of being 
“gallant, perhaps, but a trifle foolhardy’”’—soon to 
be learned by the whole South—was a lesson 
the Southern Methodist publishers mastered quite 
early. By 1858 the “large” Southern establishment 
was already in seriously straitened circumstances. 
The attempt to begin at full speed, and to 
publish not only “cheap” books for the people 
but also lots of them, put a heavy strain on 
the financial abilities of the organization. 
Church-wide solicitation and diligent work on 
the part of the book agent, John B. McFerrin, 
resulted in an improvement of this condition 
during the next three years. But 1861 came, and 
Civil War broke over the land. In 1862, when 
Nashville fell, the Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, commandeered for use as a Federal 
government printing house, ceased operations, 
not to resume them until late in 1865. Machinery, 
equipment, and stock in ruin, the Southern 
House, nevertheless, recommenced publication of 
its Christian Advocate shortly after Lee’s 
surrender. Back of her lay hard times. And ahead 
stretched more of the same. 

During the war years, the Northern Concern 
continued an uninterrupted but somewhat 
hampered program. Although her church papers 
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continued, her book publishing program was 
obviously abbreviated, while efforts were directed 
chiefly to supplying the demand for Sunday 
school books. 

For the publishing enterprises of all three 
churches— Methodist Episcopal; Methodist 
Episcopal, South; and Methodist Protestant—the 
years following the Civil War were trying ones. 
In the South, the aftermath of the war and the 
bitter and extreme Reconstruction which followed 
kept the House almost bankrupt. Unable to see 
how it might be maintained, the Southern Church 
in 1878 authorized the agent and the Book 
Committee to close the doors of the institution if 
no way could be seen for its maintenance. But 
those who believed in the worth of the enterprise 
would not see this done. Back they called the 
former agent John B. McFerrin, who at the age 
of seventy-one personally stumped the South, 
conference by conference, city by city, selling 
Publishing House bonds to save the institution for 
Southern Methodism. 

In the North, charges of mismanagement of the 
Book Concern were, in the early 1870’s, lodged 
by certain members of the church against the 
imposing agent Thomas R. Carlton, who for 
twenty years had directed a successful publishing 
program. Although Carlton was personally 
exonerated by the church of the fraud charges 
brought against his administration, out of the 
difficulty came the election of the first layman 
to the post of book agent. (The demand for lay 
representation and lay involvement in church 
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affairs, growing increasingly louder for many 
years previously, achieved full voice in the 
so-called “Era of Fraud.”’) 


“Chautauqua! Chautauqua!” 


This first lay agent was John M. Phillips, of 
Cincinnati, who began his career at the Western 
Book Concern in circumstances almost as pitiable 
as those of a Charles Dickens waif, and with 
the success of an Horatio Alger hero rose to the 
top ranks in the organization. If Nathan Bangs 
was the first “executive” in the history of 
Methodist publishing, Phillips, who became agent 
in 1872, was its first “organization man.” And 
both terms are used in their best sense. 

While John Phillips was chief agent in New 
York the Methodist Book Concern passed through 
one of her most eventful, colorful, and successful 
periods of service. The Sunday school movement, 
which had been gaining in significance throughout 
the nineteenth century, burst on the national 
scene with the heartily popular phenomenon that 
was Chautauqua. Begun as a summer training 
school for Methodist Sunday school teachers, in 
the fashionable surroundings of Chautauqua 
Lake, New York, Chautauqua burgeoned into 
the nation’s first broadcast program of adult 
education. Hundreds of thousands of Americans 
enrolled in the Chautauqua correspondence courses, 
which included—again—not only religious 
knowledge, but also useful literary and scientific 
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information. Books for this vastly popular 
“self-culture’” movement came from the presses 
of the Methodist Book Concern. From the 1870’s 
until well after 1900 Chautauqua wielded its 
influence, and in its time not only lifted the 
educational level of the whole country but also 
brought many denominations closer together. At 
one time fifteen different denominations were 
engaged in the educational movement that had 
been begun to teach Methodists how to teach 
Sunday school. Small wonder that inter- 
denominational co-operation soon characterized 
the Sunday school literature programs of 
many churches. 


Publishing in a New Century 


Until well after 1900, financial instability 
threatened the publishing activities of both the 
Southern and Methodist Protestant Churches. In 
1898, however, the Southern Publishing House, 
by Senate vote, received long-sought payment 
from the United States government for damages 
to the Publishing House in Nashville during the 
Civil War. On these funds the program of the 
Southern House was somewhat enlarged. In 
addition, this institution, in co-operation with 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church opened a publishing house in Shanghai, 
China. This endeavor reflected the action of the 
Methodist Book Concern, which, in the middle 
years of the 1800’s, in conjunction with the 
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Changing times are evident in the design of 
books and periodicals. The art nouveau cover 
of The Methodist Recorder was contemporary 
for 1900. 
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Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society assisted 
in the conduct of a Methodist publishing house 
in Bremen, Germany. 

From the early years of the 1900’s up through 
the 1920’s, the publishing interests of all three 
churches, like the churches themselves, suffered 
setbacks as the nation and the world experienced 
a falling away from the Christian religion, not 
only as presented in orthodox trinitarian terms, 
but also as presented in any terms at all. 
Battling the Higher Criticism, on the one hand, 
and Darwinism and secularity on the other, 
as generations before they had battled deism, 
Unitarianism, Universalism—and secularity—the 
Methodist churches and their publishing houses 
found their most gratifying rewards in work 
with and for young people. Those were the days 
of splendor for the Epworth League, both North 
and South, and for the Christian Endeavor, the 
young people’s movement adopted by the 
Methodist Protestant Church for her youth. So 
popular did the Epworth League prove that for 
a time it was feared it might even become a 
separate church. The disillusionment of the years 
following World War I might have affected 
those a bit older, but from the records of Ep- 
worth League activity, Methodist youth in their 
teens could hardly be so described. Bumptious, 
perhaps they were, but hardly disillusioned. 
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Books for All Christendom 


During the rip-roaring 1920’s, when the 
fortunes of the churches were not at their best, 
the Southern Methodist Publishing House 
determined to meet the antichurch movement 
head on. Observing that its publications were 
largely restricted to sales through its own 
bookstores (and those sales nothing to brag 
about), the Southern House planned a series of 
books with church-wide rather than strictly 
denominational appeal. These books were 
published under the nondenominational imprint, 
Cokesbury Press. The pleasing name was derived 
from that of Methodism’s first college, so named 
for the first two bishops, Coke and Asbury. 

A similar program had been begun several 
years before in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where the nondenominational imprint, Abingdon 
Press, was chosen. Abingdon also had Methodist 
overtones: it was the name of the Maryland 
town in which Cokesbury College had been 
located. The two programs were well received, but 
especially successful was that of the Southern 
House. By means of Cokesbury Press, the 
Southern House, as the Methodist Book Concern 
had done decades before, advanced the cause of 
Christianity among people of all faiths. 

The success of “Cokesbury Press—Good Books” 
(as the trademark labeled them) enabled the 
Southern House to lay solid foundations on which 
to weather out the depression which devastated 


When the Southern Methodist 
Publishing House sought to 


spread its books beyond strictly 
denominational boundaries, 

its book publishing department 
took the name “Cokesbury 
Press.” The mounted circuit 
rider in the Cokesbury colo- 
phon inspired the present 
insigne—or trademark— 

of The Methodist Publishing 
House. 
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all sections of the country in the 1930’s. 
Unfortunately, on the eve of this depression the 
Methodist Book Concern had undertaken 
considerable expansion. Risks for new buildings 
and equipment proved heavy liabilities in the lean 
years of the 1930’s, with the result that the 
Methodist Book Concern, a glorious past to her 
credit, arrived at decade’s end in serious financial 
trouble. The smaller Southern House, more 
accustomed to weathering storms of reversed 
circumstances, came through the Big Depression 
with moderate success. And fortunately so for 
the publishing interests of Methodism. With 

her earnings the Southern House was able to 
reconstitute the Book Concerns of her sister 
churches at the time of Unification. 


Singing Together 


History records the bitterness of Methodism’s 
years of separation—the Methodist Protestant 
split in 1828; the sectional splits of the pre-Civil 
War years which affected not only Episcopal 
Methodism but also Methodist Protestantism. But 
as the nineteenth century became the twentieth, 
strong bonds of unity were being forged to bring 
the denomination together again. Significantly 
enough for the singing Methodists, among the 
denomination’s first manifestations of reunion 
were joint efforts by the three churches in the 
production of a common hymnal. Since 1905, 
Episcopal Methodists, North and South, have been 
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singing songs from the same book. Thirty years 
later—in 1935—all three branches of the church 
co-operated in the publication of the present 
hymnal. Bonds were additionally strengthened in 
the common use of certain titles in the series 

of church-school publications. 

Bit by bit, year by year, Methodist differences 
became subordinate to Methodist similarities. 
Books and co-operative educational endeavors 
played no small part in making Methodists again 
“one people.” In 1939, in Kansas City —the 
place, it is said, that is closest to the heart of 
the nation—the three Methodisms again became 
one. No longer Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, South, and Methodist Protestant, the 
denomination became simply The Methodist 
Church—a name born of the Methodist Protestant 
tradition, to be sure, but one by which they had 
all been familiarly known. 


Unification—and Another War 


With Unification of Methodism and her 
connectional interests, there emerged a new, 
unified organization by the name of The Methodist 
Publishing House. The long road to Methodist 
union had not been an easy one, nor was to be 
the road that lay ahead. Merging three going 
establishments, with many locations, many 
employees, and myriads of publications, was not 
an easy one—nor was the task simplified by 
America’s entry, in 1941, into World War II. 
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Significant was the title of one of the most im- 
portant publications of the House in the years 
immediately following Unification. This devotional 
book, Strength for Service, was read by millions 
in the armed forces. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


The war in Europe was in its last weeks when 
a challenge was presented to The Methodist 
Publishing House to produce what at the outset 
was termed “the most needed book in 
Christendom” and on completion would be hailed 
as the most important religious publication of 
the century. This was a multivolume Bible 
commentary, which was estimated at the start 
of the project to require an investment of more 
than a million dollars. Hardly certain of its own 
future, the newly unified Publishing House 
accepted the challenge and began work on the 
set of books now known the world over as 
The Interpreter’s Bible. 

Besides the sizeable monetary investment, 
the project required 125 writers, and ten years 
of effort to see it to completion. Termed at the 
time of the commentary’s inception the only 
publishing house in the land that could— 
and would—undertake such a task, The 
Methodist Publishing House has ever since been 
gratified at the reception accorded her now-classic 
commentary and its companion set of books, 

The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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TOGETHER—A Modern Pioneer 


Just as the House extended itself to meet the 
challenge of producing The Interpreter’s Buble, so 
it pioneered a journalistic venture in the 
beginning of its family magazine, Together. By 
1956, old forms of religious journalism apparently 
had lost much of their appeal in the 180 years 
since Nathan Bangs had begun his Christian 
Advocate. The church asked for a magazine, 
successor to the traditional “newspaper,” that in 
typographic excellence and content would rival 
the colorful offerings of the newsstand. Tired 
of hearing people say, ‘“‘But the publications of 
the church are so drab and dull!” the bishops 
threw down the gauntlet. It was retrieved by 
the Publishing House, and Together was the 
answer. In giving the church this magazine, 
objectively setting forth the program of the 
church in style and format rivaling the most 
attractive of publications, the House returned 
the church’s challenge. No longer could the 
member blame drab appearance and colorless 
content for his disinterest in the periodicals 
of his church. 

In the establishment of Together, The Methodist 
Publishing House acted in accord with the oldest 
traditions of her history. Originated to supply 
a Christian literature to those outside the fold 
of the church as well as to those within it, the 
Methodist Book Concern had as its earliest motive 
the cause of evangelism. Together springs from 
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this heritage as it speaks not only to the active 
Methodist but also to the non-participating church 
member, and seeks to enliven his interest in the 
church by relating the church to the modern world. 


Reorganization for Service 


Across its 175 years of history—a span of time 
exactly coincident with the history of the United 
States of America—the publishing interests of 
Methodism have adapted their methods of service 
to the needs and mores of the times. When 
times so changed as to obviate the role of the 
circuit rider, other methods for “spreading the 
books” had to be found. As cross-country 
transportation developed, the forebears of the 
present Publishing House opened branches from 
which to serve growing centers of population. 
The products of the House have largely remained 
the same—books, tracts, and periodicals—but 
methods of distribution, means of manufacture, 
have been altered to keep pace with cultural 
patterns. 

The most recent modernization has been 
accomplished within only the past few years. 
Unified on the eve of World War II, caught up in 
the pressing demands for service which 
accompanied the so-called “religious boom” 
following the war, The Methodist Publishing 
House in the relative calm of the late 1950’s 
turned attention to a question about itself: How 
should The Methodist Publishing House be best 


Modern in design, the Regional Service Center 


at Park Ridge, Illinois, bespeaks the modern 
service of the Publishing House. This is one 
of six mail-order centers located through- 
out the nation. 
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organized to render the service that is its 
obligation? 

For direction in the accomplishment of goals, 
and for definition of goals themselves, 
consideration was given to the state of the church 
and indications of its future growth. The study 
lasted several years, and the outcome was an 
almost complete organizational revision. The 
most obvious feature of this was the regional 
plan of mail-order service, effected in 1959. 
Designed around six regions of approximately 
standard size—both in terms of Methodist 
population and geographic area—the adopted 
plan features mail-order service from six centers, 
with a group of retail stores to serve in locales 
“Methodistically” strategic. During the past six 
years, two new service centers in the East and 
Midwest have been built and opened, while 
properties in other locations throughout the 
country have been remodeled. New retail stores— 
all sixteen of which now operate under the 
traditional name, Cokesbury—have been opened 
during the same period in six locations. In 
1957, a new headquarters building was completed 
in Nashville, representing the realization of a 
pre-Unification dream for the meeting of space 
needs at that location. 

Of the new appurtenances of The Methodist 
Publishing House, the most recent is the 
Cokesbury store opened in 1963 in the 
Church Center of the United Nations in New 
York. Reminiscent of the “downtown depository” 
begun by the Book Concern on New York’s 


Of the sixteen bookstores of the Publish- 

ing House, the most recently opened is the 
Cokesbury at the U.N. Located in the Church 
Center, it is the newest store in the oldest of 


the Publishing House cities—New York. 
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Nassau Street in 1845—to serve those coming to 
the city on personal business and entering at 
the “lower end of the island’”—Cokesbury at the 
U.N. is designed to serve those coming to New 
York on business for the whole world. 


Traditional Objects 


Throughout the course of its history, the objects 
of the organization that is today The Methodist 
Publishing House have borne directly on supplying 
“such books as are wanted” to advance the cause 
of Christianity. Such was its purpose in 1789, 
when in one room one man edited, proofread, 
packed, and sold the books; such is its purpose 
today—when the organization consists of 
operations in eighteen cities and employs nearly 
2,300 persons. 

As the history of official Methodist publishing 
has unrolled, it has often repeated itself. A special- 
service bookstore, opened in New York in 1845, 
finds its counterpart in the Cokesbury store at the 
United Nations center. The books for Christians 
of all denominations, spoken of by Bishop 
Asbury to Ezekiel Cooper when he was book 
agent, find their counterpart today in the 
publications of Abingdon Press. 

Repetition has also occurred throughout the 
course of the organization’s history as, from time 
to time, question has been raised about the 
objects of official Methodist publishing. Once, 
forgetting these objects, certain church members 
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in the 1850’s proposed that the Methodist Book 
Concern be sold and the money from the sale 
invested in railroads, because that investment 
would bring to the church a larger monetary 
return. To them the same statement was then 
made that had been made to earlier generations: 
The object of the Book Concern is not primarily 
to make money. It is to publish materials that 
will advance the cause of Christianity. 

Through the years, “profits” (in the language 
of the early Discipline) have indeed accrued 
“from the sale of such books as are wanted.” 
And these “profits” have consistently gone to 
“the Preacher’s Fund” in its successive forms. Very 
early in the nineteenth century the phraseology 
of what is known as the Fifth Restrictive Rule 
was adopted by the church to assure that “profits” 
from the Methodist Book Concern should go to 
no other purpose than that of the retired 
Methodist preachers, their widows, and dependent 
orphan children. 

It is the restriction under which The Methodist 
Publishing House operates today. Although 
self-sustaining, the institution from its earnings 
appropriates to the funds for conference 
claimants monies above expenses and necessary 
reserves for future operations. In the course of 
its history, the Publishing House and its 
predecessors have contributed more than 
$21,000,000 to this cause, $11,000,000 appropriated 
since Unification. Sizeable though these sums 
may seem, as Nathan Bangs would—and did—say 
130 years ago, they alone would hardly justify 
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Good printing has been a point of pride with Meth- 
odist publications since the 1820’s. This beautiful 
steel engraving of an Asian silk-moth adorned a 
Methodist Protestant Sunday school paper in 1874. 
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the existence of The Methodist Publishing House. 
Its existence is justified solely by its publishing 
of books, tracts, and periodicals “to advance 

the cause of Christianity.” 


Then and Now—and “Then” Again 


One has but to leaf through publications 
produced by The Methodist Publishing House in 
the course of its long history to be overwhelmed 
by the durability of the enterprise and the 
fidelity with which it has adhered to its purpose 
throughout the years. Stacked together, Methodist 
books, papers, and magazines from the many 
periods covered by the history of the House, like 
strata in the mountains of the earth speak 
eloquently of the times that called them into 
being. They speak not only of these times but of 
what Methodism said to men of the times. 

The first item of the stack might be a spongy, 
squarish little book from the eighteenth century, 
a collection of tracts. Crudely bound in leather, 
but with all the grace of good early American 
furniture, this little book speaks of the faith of 
men who lived in log cabins, on the edge of a 
vast, and often savage, wilderness. 

Next might come a Methodist newspaper for 
1833, carrying the wonderful account of the 
night the stars fell—November 13, 1833— 
portending to many the final judgment. In the ~ 
same paper is a sermon addressed to the people 
who witnessed the heavenly display. 


The Ladies’ Repository, begun in Cincinnati in 1841, 
was called the “Art Journal of America.” Handsome 


illustrations, such as the one above, earned the 
Repository its reputation as “Queen of the Quarter- 
lies.” Ornamental, sentimental, and exquisite 

it was. 
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Here—is an elegantly bound volume of the 
Ladies’ Repository, dedicated to reforming the 
tastes of the fashionable world, when the 
fashionable world took its cue from the plates of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book—this from the 1840’s. 

And here—a child’s Sunday school paper from 
the 1870’s, ornate with steel engravings of 
nature’s marvels, the wondrous lures of distant 
lands, the joys of children at play. This paper 
speaks to the child—of death perhaps, for death 
was not an uncommon experience to the child 
of the 1870’s. 

Beneath it lies a weekly paper from 1912, 
illustrated in the style of art nouveau. This 
paper carries word that the unsinkable Titanic has 
struck an iceberg, and in the midnight seas has 
carried fifteen hundred to their death. An 
accompanying editorial comments on the pride of 
man. ... Now Lindbergh has crossed the Atlantic 
by “aeroplane,” and the church meditates the same 
problem: man’s self-worship in the hero-worship 
of the age. ... Wall Street has collapsed—it’s 
1929—and the church speaks to those caught in 
the years of depression and famine. . . . Hitler 
marches on Europe; Methodism reunites. .. . 

The bomb falls. Japan surrenders. The churches 
are filled with postwar throngs. And the church 
meditates the motive. ... 

On and on, turning the pages. .. . The Space 
Age arrives: Men travel through outer space that, 
showered with stars one night in 1833, spelled 
ultimate mystery and finality. What portends this — 
Space Age for the church? For her people? The 
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publications of Methodism ponder the question. 
To each age for 175 years the publications 
of The Methodist Publishing House have spoken, 
in many forms and in the familiar accents of 
the times. They have spoken of man’s belief in 
God, and of God’s requirement of man. Of God’s 
love, and man’s obligation. 
From the Book of Books, the church, through 
her publishing house, has spoken to man from 
age to age. 


The Book endures. The future lies ahead. 


The present headquarters building of 
The Methodist Publishing House, 

at 201 Eighth Avenue, South, 

in Nashville, Tennessee, was 
completed in 1957. 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Detroit, Michigan 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Nashville, Tennessee 

New York City, New York 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
Richmond, Virginia 
Teaneck, New Jersey 

San Francisco, California 
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TYPE 
Fotosetter Century—Text and Display 


PAPER 
80 lb. Beckett 1848 Traditional 


BINDING MATERIAL 
Sides, Holliston’s Blue Bak “C” Grade 
Spine, Columbia’s Lynnbrook Natural Finish 


END PAPERS 
70 lb. Beckett Text 


PRINTING PROCESS 
Offset, Text 1 color—Case 8 colors 
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OFFSET PLATES 
PRINTING 
(Color center spread) 
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